Common Problems in the Education 


of the Normal and the Handicapped 


By Harry J. Baker 


IIE EDUCATION of normal chil- 
dren, as well as of the handicapped, 
will make greater progress during these 
difficult 
for the two groups join hands in a cause 
The 


education of the handicapped, even in 


times when those responsible 


which is really common to both. 


segregated classes, has many things to 
vain from and to contribute to the edu- 
cation of the normal. Furthermore, 
there is of necessity much in common 
hetween the two groups since the large 
majority of handicapped children con- 
tinue to be enrolled with and counted 
children, While extreme 
cases Of physical, mental, or emotional 


us normal 


deviations suggest the need of distinet 
segregation, there are literally millions 
of children on the borderline who may 
well be enrolled either in special classes 
or in regular grades. The writer wishes 
to venture a few comments on the edu- 
cational significance of these facts, 
Satisfying the Parents 

It is scarcely an open secret that the 
lack of support for education, even for 
normal children, during the past three 
years has not been entirely financial. 
There has been at least an undercur- 
rent, if not an active clamor, for better 
results education; in other words, 
there has been a definite protest against 
much of the present maladjustments in 
the regular grades. 

It is evident that any child who is 
failing in school because of a physical, 
emotional, or mental handicap is prob- 
ably unhappy and dissatisfied with his 


educational opportunities. If we seek 


figures which bear upon this point, we 
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find that the White House Conference 
on Child Health and Protection declared 
there were ten million maladjusted 
children in the United States and that 
only one million of these were receiving 
special educational facilities suited to 
their limitations and abilities. Let us 
assuine that this one million who are 
fortunately provided with special ecu- 
cation are potentially satisfied with 
what is being offered to them; there ere 
still nite million others, most of whom 
are unable to meet the standards pre- 
scribed for the normal children with 
whom they are being educated. They 
are largely potential failures destined 
to be dissatisfied with their opportuni- 
ties. Adding to this number of dissatis- 
fied children, the number of dissatis- 
fied parents and other close relatives in- 
find education confronted 


dangerously 


volved, we 
with a large dissatisfied 
minority of our total population, 

The Importance of Mild Defects 

The the normal — will 
always be concerned necessarily with 
millions of children who have mild de- 
fects which do not appear — serious 
enough to require special classes. Yet, 
if one really knew the facts, he might 
learn that the child with a mild vision 
defect is living under continual strain 
which reflects itself in nervous reae- 
tions, inability to concentrate, and even- 
tually in behavior maladjustments. A 
combination of two or more mild defects 


education of 


in any pupil may cause even more disas- 
trous consequences, and yet they may go 
quite unobserved. It is the writer’s be- 
lief, however, that a child with a mild 
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Vision handicap, combined with a mild 
speech defect and possibly a lowered 
physical vitality, may as a result 


himself very ineffective in school. This 


find 


problem, because of the mumbers 
volved, is of such importance that it 
matter of vital con- 


should become a 


cern to all teachers, those of normal 
children as well as to those who deal 
with the extreme cases of the handi- 
capped. 

Teacher Training 


The edueation of the handicapped 
could be solved, in greater measure at 
least, if teacher training — institutions 
would require one or more courses deal 
ing with the problems of such children, 
offer 


for 


and in-service and extension 


courses those teachers who are 


already in the field. Such training was 
cited in the reports of the White Louse 
Conference as one of the most. sienifi- 
cant needs of the handicapped today. 

The first important outeome of these 
courses should be trained teachers able 
to recognize the various types of handi- 
‘capped children. Too often, in the rev- 
ular grades, such cases are considered 
by teachers to be their Nemesis, because 
they do not understand the mature of 
the defeet and the psychological pat- 
terns which accompany it. Since from 
ten to twenty percent of all children 
offer some degree of handicap, it would 
seem that a course on handicapped 
children should find a legitimate place 
in any teacher training program. 

A second important outcome should 
be teachers of normal children who un- 
derstand what a department for handi- 
capped children can do for their pupils 
be done for 

Whenever 
regular teachers or school administra- 
tors take the trouble to 
types of classes for handicapped chil- 


over and above what can 


them in the regular grades. 


Visit various 
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dren and carefully observe the special- 
izecdl technique, they become aware of the 
place and need of such a program. Con- 
sequently, opportunities for observation 
as well as for study are important in 
equipping teachers for a proper attitude 
toward and understanding of the handi 
capped child. 

The third outcome should be greater 
nvovision for specific training of 
t-achers who are interested in entering 


With 


special classes in existence for only one 


this field as a specialized career, 


million of ten million children in’ need 
of such facilities, the future should af- 
ford an excellent opportunity for many 
teachers who may contemplate entering 
this field, 

Conclusion 


It is not the writer’s desire to oVer- 
emphasize the importance of the educa- 
tion of handicapped children in the en- 
tire field) of Hlowever, it is 
probably true that those concerned with 
the education of handicapped children 


edueation. 


have been too modest and conservative 
in their estimates of the importance of 
their work. The mumber of cases need- 
ing special attention is probably much 
ereater than has been realized up to re- 
cent times, and the number with mild 
defects in combination is surely over- 
whelming. Indeed, there is great need 
in all communities for a better under- 
standing of the problems common to the 
education of the handicapped and the 
normal, and the resulting happiness and 
satisfaction that adjustments 
bring both to the cltildren and their 


proper 


parents. 

‘In closing, permit us to repeat that 
the education of the handicapped and 
of the normal will make greater pro- 
vress when those responsible for the two 
that is really 


join hands in a cause 


common to both. 
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Province of Quebec Safety League 


By Arthur Gaboury 


CCIDENT PREVENTION in its 

relation to the publie at large is 
receiving more attention today from an 
organized viewpoint than ever before. 
During the past decade the energies of 
safety associations throughout Canada 
have been concentrated on the value of 
industrial safety both from the humani- 
tarian angle and its value to employers 
The 


easily 


in dollars and cents. success of 


these efforts can be visualized, 
particularly when one is given the op- 
portunity to view actual conditions and 
to read the excellent reports submitted 
by industry glorifying the value of the 
work. It is the opinion of the writer 
that 
tuken root, so much so that in vears to 


accident prevention has really 


come employees will live and work 


under conditions that will ensure them 
# maximum of safety. 

The Quebee Safety League is center- 
ing its efforts upon safety in the home, 
on the street, in the school and all places 
where man, woman or child may be af- 
fected. 
eration of Sehool Safety Brigades, re- 


Since the formation of the Ked- 


ports from the Traffie Department of 
Montreal that no 
accident of any kind has occurred at 


the city of show 


any street intersection school, 


This, alone, is considerable evidence of 


near oa 


the value of the work. 

As a result of radio broadcasts over 
the Radio 
Junior Safety Club has been formed 


five stations in Provinee, a 


with a membership of over seventy 


thousand. This club, in operation for 
nearly seven years, is as popular today 


Radio 


talks on street safety once a week, with 


as when it was first organized. 


special references to young users of the. 
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streets, bring to the automobilist and 
pedestrian alike the value of upholding 
the spirit that lies behind all traffic 
and Industrial 
accident prevention talks bring to the 


by-laws ordinances. 
workers the need for exercising respon- 
sibility for safety, not only in the fae- 
tory, but alse in the home as parents or 
other members of the household, Con- 
sequently, the whole safety program is 
well integrated, a facet that adds much 
to its general effectiveness. 

In addition to all the 
publicity in the cities, the 


educational 
League con- 
centrates a certain amount of its ener- 
vies in the Provinces where villages and 
towns are widely scattered. For this 
purpose a deluxe sedan was fitted with 
special equipment so that the message 
of safety could be brought to the remet- 
est parts of the rural areas. This ear 
is sent out each year during the months 
of July and August traveling from vil- 
lave to village, and giving at each place 


The 


equipment includes a generator to pro- 


an evening of special broadeasts. 


vide power for a public address system, 
for a radio, and for silent and-talking 
pictures. A special film library cover- 
ing the subjects of agricultural safety, 
home safety, school and highway safety, 
the dangers of fumigants, inflammable 
liquids, and many other subjects, makes 
it possible to add a touch of reality to 
the programs. Thus through the medium 
of the public address system the audi- 
the five 


thousand in number, hear a sifety pro- 


ences of interior, can, up to 
gram similar in many respects to those 
heard in the larger cities. 
Since the inanguration of the League 
(Continued on page 43) 
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The High Park Forest School 


By G. E. Macklin 


ELIGHTFULLY situated in the 

midst of a five hundred acre park 
in the city of Toronto is a health school 
for lowered vitality pupils known as the 
High Park Forest School. The class- 
rooms resemble the conventional indoor 
type only in respect to floor space and 
the presence of such equipment as desks, 
black boards, and cupboards. Otherwise, 
these rooms give an unusual appear- 
ance, being wholly devoid of walls or 
roof, and located at some little distance 
from one another in the shade of beau- 
tiful oaks and pines ef the park. 

The main building, however, is under 
roof and contaias a large assembly 
room where the children dine, and 
where they carry on their work during 
inclement weather. This same building 
is also provided with administration of- 
fices, medical service rooms, kitehen 
and a teachers’ luneh room. 


The Selection of Pupils 


The task of recommending pupils for 
admittanee to the High Park Forest 
School devolves on the nurses of the 
public health department. They select 
the children in the course of their work 
during the winter months, and make 
the home ealls for the purposes of ex- 
plaining the benefits to be derived and 
of securing parental co-operation. The 
parents must agree to see that the child 
has plenty of sleep, a hot breakfast, and 
a good adequate dinner every day. Also 
they must send him to school regularly, 
including Saturdays, clean, neat, and 
well clad. 

The health department does its own 
bit to assure the suecess of the program 
by making provision for all necessary 
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tonsillectomies, dental corrections, and 
the removal of other physical defects 
that might retard physical rehabilita- 
tion. 
The School Term 

The school term consists of a six 
months’ period, opening about the first 
of May, and closing the last of October. 
Because of the lowered vitality of the 
pupils, only four months of standard 
school work is attempted during this 
time, the last two months of the old 
year, and the first two of the new. 

Kor five days a week, the school day 
is seven and one-half hours long, and is 
allotted as follows: one hour for or- 
ganized play, two hours for sleep, two 
hours for the three lunch periods, and 
two and one-half hours for academic 
work. An exception is made the 
Saturday program in the form of less 
aeademie work and a shorter day. 


Food, Rest and Sunshine 

Besides the hot breakfast and sub- 
stantial dinner received at home, three 
lunches are served at school, that is, 
light lunches in mid-morning and after- 
noon, and a well cooked meal of plain 
food at noon. 

As a part of the health training and 
education program, wash drills are 
taken before meals and a tooth brush 
drill once daily following the noon meal. 

The beds like the classrooms are lo- 
cated in the shade. A tarpaulin cover 
is used to protect them at night, and 
also to cover the children at rest during 
the day in case of sudden shower. The 
pillows and blankets are stored in indi- 
vidual lockers in the main building 
from which in good weather the chil- 
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dren get them each morning to make up 
their beds for the afternoon rest period. 
As previously mentioned, solid 
hours are devoted to this period during 
which more than ninety per cent of the 
children sleep for the full time. 

All of the children wear light cloth- 
ing exposing large areas of skin to the 
air and sunlight, During the hot months 
swims are taken in the open air Sunny- 
Tank of Lake Ontario in 
As a re- 


side modern 
scanty swimming costumes, 
sult, the children have the opportunity 
of absorbing plenty of ultra violet rays 
and of acquiring a generous tan 


without a special sun bath hour. 
Results 

The proof of the value of any pro- 
vram lies in the kind of results obtained. 
In the case of the High Park Forest 
School the over a 
period of years, consistent and gratify- 
ing. The 
health habits, physical skill and stami- 
and aca- 


results have been, 


children gain weight, 


na, and in mental alertness 
demic achievement, 

Many of the pupils because of their 
low vitality have never participated in 
competitive games before coming to this 
school. It, therefore, is a new experience 
for them to have the opportunity of 
competing with others of similar age 
and physieal attainments, The result- 
ing progress, both in skill and stamina, 
is amazing. Within the short space of 
« few weeks after the opening of school, 
it is possible to develop teams that can 


give very creditable performances — in 


foot ball, base ball,  volley-ball, and 
cricket. 
For the most part, gain in weight 


may be considered to be a fairly aceu- 
rate index of improvement in health. In 
fort- 


this school weighings are made 


nightly and compared with the table of 


normal weights based on the examina- 
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tion of ten thousand Toronto children. 
In this way, gain in weight may be 
compared with the normal gain in 
weight for the same age and sex. Com- 
puted for a period of — several 
back, the rate of gain at High Park has 
been more than twice the normal rate 
for the city. 

In addition to all these evidences of 
improved physical health, experience 
has demonstrated that most pupils im- 
much in mental ability 
fact, 


years 


prove quite us 


and academic achievement. In 
many examples might be cited in which 
pupils, after a six months’ period at 
High Park, show sufficient improve- 
ment on returning to their regular elass 
rooms to enable them to skip a grade. 
Thus it is that this school contributes 
to the physical and mental rehabilita- 
tion of the lowered vitality children of 
with an 


abundance of fresh air and = sunshine, 


Toronto by providing them 


plenty of rest, good well cooked food, 
healthful practical 
education in hygienie living. As a re- 
sult these children regain their rightful 
heritage to good health and the oppor- 
tunity of becoming useful, self-respect- 


recreation, and a 


ing citizens. 


(Continued from page 41) 

The 
league has been responsible for pub- 
licity and legislation that have greatly 
reduced the number of deaths and in- 
juries, both among children and adults, 
at railroad street intersee- 
tions, bathing beaches, and the like. 
Through the Press, the radio, the ear, 
and other mediums, the League is slow- 


in 1928 much has been achieved. 
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ly producing a consciousness on the part 
of all that it is much wiser to play safe 
and go through life sound in limb and 
hody than to endanger one’s self, need- 
lessly, to the fate of becoming a life- 
time cripple. 
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DGAR F, ALLEN, and 
first president of the International 
for Crippled Children, 
cleeted president-emeritus of that 
at its thirteenth annual convention 
last May in the city of Montreal. 
resolution creating the office was 
by Mr. Paul King of Detroit, and 


founder 
Society was 
SO- 
ciety 
held 
The 
read 
was seconded by brief remarks from 
the representatives of four nations: Mr. 
H. Blair Mr. 
Watson Dr. 
Louis Lamy for France, and Mr. Harry 
MeChesney for the United States. The 


impressiveness and solemnity of the oc- 


Thomas for Canada, 


Frederick for Enyland, 


casion was keenly felt by all present, 


and for many, there was a genuine 
touch of sadness. 
the 


arose to accept 


Whatever may have 
Allen, 


office and to 


feelings of Mr. as he 
the 
relinquish the leadership he had so long 
held, could 


the situation 


heen 


new 


He met 
other diffieult 


ones he has encountered, and proceeded 


not be discerned. 


like many 
in his magnanimous and foreeful man- 
ner to convince his audience that it was 
all for the best. 


The Beginning of the Crippled 
Children’s Movement 


After having retired from business at 
a comparatively eariy age, there seemed 
to be little for Mr. Allen to do except to 
equip his two sons for life and to enjoy 
the leisure which he had won. How- 
ever, a sad and tragie turn of events in 
the spring of 1907 altered everything 
for him. The result was that instead 
of retiring, he found a new life 
and immediately entered upon one of 
the busiest and most useful careers 
any mani ever attempted. 

His first step was to build a hospital 


work 
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Edgar Fiske Allen 


in his home city of Elyria, Ohio, as a 
memorial to his younger son. This was 
followed by many other civie and phi- 
lanthropic enterprises, As his projects 
grew, so did his vision, and it was not 
long before one of the things that at- 
tracted his attention was the 
need of crippled children, Consequent- 


special 


lv, he caused a survey to be made of his 
community which resulted in the con- 
struction of a hospital for crippled 
unit to the Elyria 
Then, as a result of 
his continued efforts, there 
rapid succession his Ohio Plan and the 


children as a new 
memorial group. 


came in 


necessary state legislation with which to 
further it, the entrance of Rotary In- 
ternational as an active participant in 
the movement, the formation of the first 
national society, and finally in 1921 the 
Interna- 
Children, 


establishment of the present 
tional Society for Crippled 
Incorporated, - 


Tributes to Mr. Allen 


Those who have been closest to Mr. 
Allen, of course, appreciate most the 
magnitude of the task that he has ae- 
complished in a comparatively — short 
period of time. Due to his own modesty, 
however, the extent to which his repu- 
tation has grown is not often told. But 
the facts are that many attempts have 
been made both on this continent and 
abroad to confer various honors. upon 
him. His philosophy of life, however, 
would not permit him to aecept, and he 
has graciously declined all proffers,.in- 
cluding the degree of Doctor of Service 
from Oxford University. Perhaps the 


esteem in which he is held in Europe 
may be best expressed in the words of 
Mr. 


the English authority, Frederick 
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Watson’, who after commenting on 
Mr. Allen’s business efficiency, per- 
sonal enthusiasm, and humanity, con- 
tinues briefly as follows: 

‘*There is in him a simplicity and a 
eandour which, upon his visit to Eng- 
land in 1929, challenged and won every 
one’s affection and respect. There is 
no layman in voluntary work quite 
like him. His phenomenal suecess 
throughout the United States and Cen- 
ada is due, and due only, to himself. 


The Treatment 
ECENTLY MANY of daily 


newspapers carried stories of the 
Los Angeles girl, Gertrude von Ravens- 
burg. who had been saved from certain 
death by successful treatment for calei- 
nosis. The Counci, Review investigated 
the ease and found that the printed 
stories of reeovery carried much sensa- 
tionalism not to be found in the hospital 
records. However, the case is one that 
is most interesting and possibly of con- . 
siderable significance. 

Miss von Ravensburg has been under 
treatment at the Los Angeles County 
General Hospital under Acting Medi- 
eal Director, Dr. W. B. Brown, since 
the summer of 1933, which was about 
eight months following the onset of the 
disease. The patient was born in South 
America, came to the United States at 
the age of five years and lived here in 
apparently perfect health until about 
November or December, 1932. 

Then rather suddenly, she des:ribes 
it, there appeared in the upper half, 
and outer aspect of the right thigh a 
hard plaque which grew in size and 
hardness. Two months later a similar 
plaque appeared in the left thigh which 
was increased in size and density. In 
every other respect physically she ap- 
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In conelusion, it is to be hoped, first, 
that Mr. Allen’s time and energy will 
permit him to continue for many years 
in the servige in which he has found se 
much satisfaction, and second, that the 
cause of the crippled child under the 
new leadership may go forward with in- 
creased success, 

"FREDERICK Watson, Civilization and 
the Cripple, p. 53. London; John Bole, 
Sons & Danielsson, Ltd., 1930, 


of Calcinosis 


pears to be a normal individual, well- 
nourished, well-developed, — weighing 
about 118 pounds and in good health. 

The first plaque was located over the 
wide dense sheaths of the muscles (th« 
fascia lata) of the right thigh, and ap- 
parently within the subcutaneous tissue, 
It was a hard lime of calcium (calear- 
cous) plaque, irregular in outline and 
roughly four by six centimeters in 
area. It appeared to be somewhat fixed 
in the deep fascia, and the skin over it 
had an orange peel or pigskin appear- 
anee. Similar, but much smaller cal- 
careous areas soon appeared nearby in 
the right thigh as well as several in the 
outer aspect of the left thigh. All of 
these were painless areas and the sensa- 
tion over them was normal. 

In the way of treatment the patient 
was placed on a high caloric, low cal- 
cium diet, and was given thyroid grains, 
one per day, and para-thyroid) grains, 
1/10 three times per day. 

All observers agree that there has 
been a diminishing in the size of the 
calcareous areas and in the surrounding 
induration, all of which is an encour- 
aging indication of what the future 
may hold for the treatment of this 


disease. 
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EVERY TEACHER 

N THE DEVELOPMENT of the 
practice of medicine a place of in- 
creasing importance has been assigned 
to diagnostic medicine. Those who do 
routine jobs and those who merely ex- 
ercise the high-grade mechanical skill of 
surgery are giving ground to those who 
are able to see the interrelations of the 
complex of functions and organs which 
It is the 


diagnostician Who sees the patient as a 


constitute the human body. 
whole and whose business it is, not to 
tabulate isolated symptoms, but to see 
the significance and interrelation of 
such symptoms. 

As education has become increasing- 
the the 
teacher has likewise increasingly become 
And nowhere 


ly scientific so business of 
that of a diagnostician. 
has this been more evident than in the 
The diag. 


nostic point of view has been both the 


field of special education, 


cause and result of special education. It 
the 
appreciation and understanding of the 


has been ‘ause since only a keen 
problems of those who deviate frora the 
typical have given rise to special educa- 
the 
the problems of special education can 


tion; and it has been result since 
be solved only by the use of the diag- 
nostic method. 

The diagnostic point of view is the 
behaviour as in 
pa- 
ab- 
the 
symptoms to seek underlying causes. So 
in the realm of behaviour, poor progress 
in school, lack of concentration, laziness, 
sullenness, sulkiness, resentfulness, shy- 
oversensitiveness, 


same in the field of 
The physician visits a 
temperature 


medicine. 
tient, and 
normally high, and proceeds from 


finds his 


ness, aggressiveness, 
stealing, truancy, lying, and sex prob- 
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A DIAGNOSTICIAN 


lems are not things to be punished. 
Rather they are symptoms to be diag- 
nosed and understood. 

Let us take truancy as an example. In 
the olden days it was something to be 
punished, probably corporally. Now we 
consider truaney as a symptom of the 
child’s maladjustment to the school—to 
be thought of as the doctor thinks of 
And so the diagnos- 
proceeds to seek underlying 

Is the child maladjusted to the 
curriculum because he is subnormal or 
dull or brilliant or unwisely graded? Or 
is the child maladjusted to the teacher 
who may be dull, uninteresting, cross 
or irritable or who may have an emo- 
tional dislike for the child? Is the 
child maladjusted to his playmates who 
tease or bully him in a way which he 
Or is the cause of tru- 


high temperature, 
tician 
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‘cannot handle? 
aney to be found in home conditions or 
home attitudes? Whatever the cause 
it is a problem of diagnosis and treat- 
ment rather than of punishment. 

Take the problem of stealing. Not 
long since stealing was everywhere con- 
sidered to. be just stealing — often a 
mark of original sin or innate vicious 
propensities. Today stealing is some- 
thing to be diagnosed and understood. 
It may have its roots in any one of a 
large number of causes. It may be an 
attempt by the dull normal or border- 
line to bolster up his shattered ego in 
He has had 
and 


the eyes of his comrades. 
no outlet for his urge to exeel 
succeed in school so he finds it in steal- 
ing and in the hero-worship it gives him 
in the eyes of those who had despised 
him. Or he may try to restore his ego 
with his playmates by stealing to buy 
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them ice cream cones or to take them to 
the movies. Or he may not have had 
a reasonable amount of pocket money. 
Or stealing may be connected with sex 
behaviour. In any case, it is a symplom 
of social maladjustment to be approach- 
ed as a symptom, its underlying cause 
sought and the best remedy applied. 

The same principle applies whether 
we are dealing with social variants or 
mental or physical variants. Diagnosis 
comes first, and then remedial measures 
where such are possible or else the best 
kind of training to fit the individual 
for life consistent with his handicaps. 

While the diagnostic point of view is 
necessary in all education, it is especial- 
ly necessary in special education both 
becanse we deal here with the more 
special and unusual problems of educa- 
tion and also because those who engage 
in one branch of special education may, 
because of their very special knowledge 
in their own particular field, fail to see 
the child as a whole. It is the common 
danger of specialization from which we 
are not always immune, There is con- 
stant need for watchfulness to see that 
every aspect of the child’s training is 
carefully correlated and that signifi- 
cant factors are not overlooked. The 
physical care and development or the 
intellectual or vocational training of 
the boy or girl must not overshadow 
the question of the child’s mental 
health. 

Even where all the facilities of child 
guidance or psychological clinics or the 
services of trained psychologists and 
medical men are available, every 
teacher in the field of special education 
must seek to be a diagnostician. Only 
so can he or she properly understand and 
follow the directions of those whose 
business it is to choose the children for 
whom special education is provided. 
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Further, the child is ever changing. 
New situations arise at home, school 
and on the playground and growth and 
development occur. To handle this ever 
changing situation in the school no 
blanket method can ever be employed. 
The recommendations of elinies or su- 
pervisors can at best lay down broad 
highways to follow. The successful fol- 
lowing of these broad highways de- 
pends on the teacher’s intelligent grasp 
of where they have come from and 
whither they are going. It also depends 
on the skill and insight of the teacher in 
the thousand and one situations in 
which the children find themselves as 
they travel this highway from day to 
day. Every teacher, then, who attempts 
to engage in special education must 
seek to enlarge his or her understand 
ing of behaviour in all its ramifications 
physical, mental social, The 
child must be seen not only as a deaf 
child, a blind child, or a subnormal 
child. He must be seen as a_ whole. 
Every teacher must be diagnostician, 
S. R. L. 
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Education and Crime 


OVERNOR LEHMAN of the state 

of New York recently appointed a 
commission for the study of educational 
problems of penal institutions for 
youth. On August 10, this commission 
under the chairmanship of Dr. N. L, 
Engelhardt, professor of edueation of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
held a most interesting conference in 
which many experts in the field of edu- 
cation and penology participated, The 
program consisted of addresses, round 
table discussions, and after-dinner 
talks. All meetings were held on the 
campus of Teachers College, and were 
well attended by summer school stu- 
dents. 

During the course of the conference, 
many interesting statements of general 
educational significance were made, a 
few of which we are pleased to quote. 

Dr. Walter N, Thayer, Jr., Commis- 
sioner of Correction for New York 
State, stated that there must be some 
correlation between ignorance and anti- 
social conduct, because in his forty 
years of personal contact with prisoners 
he has met less than fifty college or uni- 
versity graduates, and in 1932 he found 
not a single high school graduate at the 
Elmira Reformatory. The Commissioner 
further stated that between fifteen and 
thirty-six per cent of the prisoners are 
more or less defective mentally, that 
only fifteen per cent are normal both 
intellectually and emotionally, and that 
the balance are unstable, erratic and 
more or less psychopathic. 

Dr. Nathan Peyser, principal of Pub- 
lie School 181 of Brooklyn, stated that 
from his analysis of one hundred sixty- 
six boys in the House of Refuge, Ran- 
dall’s Island, he had found that school 
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failure accompanied delinquency more 
frequently than did mental defective- 
ness, poverty, broken homes, physical 
defects, psychopathic conditions, tru- 
ancy, or any other condition investi- 
gated, 

Dr. Peyser continued, **The great fre- 
queney of school retardation aceompa- 
nying delinquent behavior, and the ex- 
treme dislike which so many delinquents 
speak of their school experiences, indi- 
cates that there is some relationship be- 
In consider- 
institu- 


tween the two conditions, 
ing the inmates of our penal 
tions, we should keep in mind that much 
of what was foreed upon the boys out- 
side, against which they rebelled, 
should never have been attempted with 
them.’’ 

One of the most startling statements 
of the conference, and one most chal- 
lenging to the constructive forces with- 
in our society was made by Warden L. 
E. Lawes of Sing Sing, when he said, 
‘*The longer I remain in the field of 
penology, the more fully I am convineed 
that crime is the  ever-lengthening 
shadow of our civilization. In my 
opinion this applies not only to erime 
itself, but the unusual approach to the 
problems thus engendered.’’ The sig- 
nificance of such a statement is appal- 
ling. If the warden is right, then civi- 
lization has truly become a race between 
education and catastrophe, with the 
chances at the present time in favor of 
catastrophe. 

Right or wrong the educational im- 
plications of the whole problem of crime 
are so great and the present situation 
in the United States is so serious that 
the schools must become more aggressive 
participants in the development of a 
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livable social order. In New York State, 
Governor Lehman has opened the way. 
There, education is to make a contribu- 
tion toward the rehabilitation of the 
young prisoner through a remedial pro- 
gram in the prison schools for the pur- 
pose of returning to society individuals 
more capable of adjustment than they 
were before commitment. 

In Michigan, another program, an ed- 
ucation and law conference research 
project, has been launched, with the 
prevention of juvenile delinquency as 
its chief objective. There are two 
phases of this project, one of which is 
coneerned with the education of chil- 
dren in the elementary, junior, and sen- 
ior high school grades, and another 
which is concerned with the preparation 
of teachers, 

This movement was sponsored by Sen- 
vtor Royal S. Copeland with the co-op- 
eration of Senators Arthur H. Vanden- 
herg and Louis Murphy. The program 
is under the joint leadership of Dr. 
Paul F. Voelker, state superintendent 
of public instruction, and Colonel John 
A. Randall, representing the United 
States Senate Committee. The research 
will be directed by Dr. Kenneth L Hea- 
ton of the state department of public 
instruction and three other men loaned 
to the department for this service: Dr. 
Kk. L. Austin, head of the department 
of edueation at Michigan State College, 
Dr. Roy F. Street, director of mental 
hygiene of the Ann J. Kellogg School, 
and Dr. Willard Olson, school of 
edueation, University of Michigan. 


Both the New York and the Michigan 
projects are important movements in 
the right directions; and both will, un- 
doubtedly, develop ways and means 
whereby education may more effectively 
contribute toward the solution of Amer- 


ica’s crime problem. 
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NEWS NOTES 

The seventh triennial convention of 
the National Association of the Deaf 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City, July 25-28, 

The National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting at the 
Brown Hotel, Louisville, Kentucky, 
tober 15-17. One of the most interest- 
ing addresses of the convention was 
that of Thomas Minehan on Jujurics to 
Boy and Girl Tramps. Mr. Minehan is 
the author of the book, Boy and Gul 
Tramps of America, which has had a 


huge sale. 


The American Foundation for the 
Blind recently announced the introdue- 
tion of a new braille typewriter which 
they have developed after years of ex- 
perience in the manufacture of the Hall 
Braille writer, The L. C. Smith and 
Corona Company has undertaken the 
manufacture of the machine and has 
arranged to make repairs on it at the 
company’s various local branches 
throughout the United States. The ma 
chine contains several improvements 
over its predecessors. The price is 


#35, fo.b., New York City. 


oe © 

Last summer Drake University of- 
fered a course on al Survey of Work 
with ERaceptional Children in the Unit- 
ed States. The aim of the course was 
to develop a better understanding of 
this work through an introduction to 
the best literature on the subject, 
through special lectures by experts in 
their chosen fields, and by visits to 
various types of institutions. 

Also a course in Correction of Speech 
Disorders was offered to kinderearten 
and primary teachers. 

A total of seventy-four teachers en- 
rolled for the two courses. 
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President Reaman 
Addresses Kiwanis 
Committee 


It may be news to members of the 
International Council that there is an- 
ether international organization exist- 
ing that, like our own, is interested in 
ell types of exceptional children, But 
there is, and more than that, it is a lay- 
man’s organization — Kiwanis Interna- 
tional, The first major objective of Ki- 
wanis is “Service to Underprivileged 
Children,’? which includes not only the 
handicapped, but also all gifted child- 
ren whose opportunities are not compar- 
able to their respective abilities. 

This year, Kiwanis International held 
its convention in Toronto. ‘Through the 
efforts of your editor, Kiwanian IL. Z. 
Wooden, arrangements were made for 
President Reaman to meet the Kiwanis 
international committee interested in 
underprivileged children’s work, Dr. 
Reaman was enthusiastically received 
and was invited to address the group. 
He aceepted the invitation, and in’ his 
talk suggested that ‘‘one of the prob- 
lems in all social-educational activity is 
the prevention of over-lapping of ef- 
fort.”’ 


can only be overcome by co-operation 


Ile continued as follows, ** This 


on the part of organizations interested 
in the same undertakings, Furthermore, 
co-operation can only be carried out 
where one group is cognizant of what 
the other evroup is attempting to do.”’ 

Through Dr. Reaman’s talk the pos- 
sibilities of the mutual benefits to be de- 
rived through a plan of co-operation be- 
tween our Council and Kiwanis quickly 
became apparent, and the sugges- 
tion was made that the matter be given 
earnest consideration at once. President 
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Reaman, thereupon, invited Kiwanis to 
present their activities at our conference 
next February in Baltimore, which they 
agreed to do. It is hoped that this be- 
ginning may lead to a better under- 
standing between the two organizations 
and the establishment of an effective 
means of co-operation for the advance- 
ment of that eaxuse common to the in- 


terests of both groups. 


Education Meetings 


_ American Association for the Advance- 


ment of Science; Sections | and Q 
Pittsburgh, Pa.—Dee, 27 to Jan, 2. 
American Society for the Study of Dis- 

orders of Speech—Chicago, IIL, De- 

The hotel has not yet 
been announced. Mr, Lee E. Travis 
of the Psychopathic Hospital, Lowa 
City, Iowa, is program chairman. 

International Council for Exceptional 
Children. Watch for detailed  an- 
nouncements in the next issue of the 
Counci, Review. 

National Society for the Prevention of 
Blindness—-tentative program: 
Thur., Dec. 6, 4 P. M.—* Wide Basis 
for Blindness Prevention,’’ Dr. Edw. 
Jackson, Denver, Colorado, 

Fri, Dee. 7, A. M.—Meeting of those 
statistics of — the 


cember 27-29, 


interested the 
blind and prevention of 
noon luncheon, *‘ Industrial Eye Ae- 
3 P. M., 
venital syphilis. 

Sat., Dec. 8, A. M. 


ence of sight saving elass supervisors 


blindness ; 
cidents;"’ meeting on 
“Special confer- 


to discuss informally some of the 


pressing problems relating to the 
work, P. M., Tour of Rockefeller 
Center. 


Meetings will be held at the society’s 
offices in Rockefeller Center, 50 West 
50th Street, New York City. 


| 
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Teachers’ Reactions to the 


Maladjustment of School Children 


N 1929, the Canadian National Com- 

mittee for Mental Hygiene sponsored 
a study in the city of Saskatoon, by Dr. 
Samuel R. Laycock, that dealt with 
teachers’ reactions to personality and 
behavior maladjustments of — school 
children, The results of this study were 
published in the February, 1954, issue 
of THe Bririsn JourNaAL or Epuca- 
TIONAL PSYCHOLOGY, 

One hundred sixty-seven elementary 
school teachers were asked to compile-a 
list of all the personality and behavior 
maladjustments they had ever encoun- 
tered in children. After classifying the 
replies into seven groups, the same 
teachers were requested rate one 
hundred nine personality and behavior 
maladjustments with respect, first, to 
frequency of occurrence, and seeond, to 
seriousness, 

Seventy per cent of the — teachers 
stated that nearly all) pupils violate 
school work requirements, and fifty 
per cent stated that nearly all pupils 
violate classroom rules. Ninety-three 
per cent considered that violations of 
general standards of morality is an ex- 
tremely grave problem, and fifty per 
cent considered transgressions against 
authority and violations of school work 
requirements to be equally serious. At 
the same time undesirable personality 
traits were considered to be serious by 
only three and four-tenths per cent of 
the teachers. 

On the other hand the mental hygien 
ists in the Wickman study’, with which 
Dr. Laycock compared his findings, 
held an opinion that is very much the 
opposite in many respeets. For exam- 


2 


or 


ple, they rated transgressions against 
authority as one of the least serious 
maladjustments, and recessive personal- 
ity traits as one of the most serious. 

Dr. Layeock coneludes that if the 
mental hygienists are right, then 
teacher institutions must begin to give 
more attention to instruction of all 
teachers in mental hygiene. To quote, 
he says, ‘* A new ideal of mental health 
with well balanced personality traits, 
must be substituted for the ideal of 
rapid advancement in purely intellec- 
tual knowledge. ‘Teachers must be 
trained in the diagnostic point of view 
of education’, in order that underlying 
emotional or other causes of personality 
and behavior problems may be treated 
scientifically, rather than by the blanket 
method of sever discipline. 

The author closes with the observation 
that before the teachers can sueceed 
with such a program there must be an 
enlightened public opinion to demand 
that the whole child be taught. Edu- 
cators, sociologists, and mental hygien- 
ists are suggested as being best fitted to 
promote such publie enlightenment. 

The study shows evidence of careful 
planning and execution, is treated sta- 
tistically, and is exeeptionally well pre- 
sented. 

“WICKMAN, Dr. E. K., Children’s Be- 
havior and Teachers’ Attitudes, Com- 
monwealth Fund, New York City. 

“See the editorial in this issue of the 
CounciL Review, Every Teacher a Dt- 
augnostician, for a more complete de- 
velopment of this proposal by Dr. Lay- 
cock, 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Gates, A. I.; BENNeTrr, Cuester C.— 
Reversal Tendencies in Reading; 
Causes, Diagnosis, Prevention and 
Correction—33p—1933 Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University—-(paper). eri- 
tical summary of the contributions 
made by Hinshelwood, Pick, Dear- 
born, Orton, Monroe, and others in- 
troduces the study. The authors tend 
to favor the ‘‘aequired habits the- 
ories’’ of explaining the nature of 
the relation of ‘*(1) being left-eyed, 
(2) being left-handed, or (3) being 
left-eyed and right-handed’? re- 


versed movements. ... Certain ex- 


‘ 


planations of this tendency ‘‘are (1) 
transfer to reading of eve-motor habits 
acquired in observing objects before 
beginning reading; (2) prolonged 
study due to heavy vocabulary bur- 
den in early reading lessons; (3) pro- 
longed study due to visual defects; 
(4) repeated piecemeal observation 
required by methods of word study 
taught; (5) use of techniques which 
emphasize the final parts of words; 
and (6) lack of guides in the left-to- 
right progression across a word.’’ In- 
struction in the first grade should be 
designed to guide pupils to form con- 
sistent left-to-right eye-movements in 
perception of words. Definite sugges- 
tions for diagnosis and remedial in 
struction are given.— Wilda Rose- 


brook. 


JeRSILD, ArTHUR T., Markey, FRANCES 
V., Jersitp, CarHerine L. — Child- 
ren’s Fears, Dreams, Wishes, Day- 
dreams, Likes, Dislikes, Pleasant and 
Unpleasant Memories—172p—1933 — 


COUNCIL REVIEW 


Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

This investigation was designed to 
explore the mental life of children 
through a study of their expressed de- 
sires, fears and fancies. The inter- 
view method was used with 400 cases 
of children, ages five to twelve years, 
Comparative data in private and 
public schools were obtained, An 1.Q. 
record was available for each child, 
and those rating below 80 per cent 
were excluded from the study. Re- 
sponses to specific questions in the in- 
terview were placed in categories and 
statistical tables devised to clarify 
results. 

The study would seem to indicate 
that the similarities between boys and 
virls are more outstanding than the 
differences. Minor differences were 
manifested in the girls’ interest’ in 
family and social contacts as against 
boys’ interest in activities and ob- 
jects. More girls than boys wished to 
change their sex status. Responses of 
the younger children were more spe- 
cific and material than with the older 
children who phrased their replies in 
more inclusive terms, The older 
children more frequently than the 
younger picture themselves as play- 
ing heroie or superior roles in deserib- 
ing their daydreams. Differences be- 
tween children of high and low intel. 
ligence parallel very closely with dif- 
ferences found between the older and 
the younger children. 

Differences in the responses be- 
tween the public and private school 
children were quite marked. The re- 
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sponses of the private school children 
dealt 
conceptions while the public school 
children more frequently reported in 
The 
author points out the possibility that 


more with form and inelusive 


terms of objects and episodes. 


this difference corresponds again to 
the difference in intelligence, and pro- 
bably goes hand in hand with the fact 
that these children come from better 
social economic environments. On the 
other points of difference between the 
two groups the private school children 
are exposed to less fear stimuli, their 
fears are less frequently fictitious, 
they attend the movies less frequently, 
have fewer dreams, expressed greater 
enjoyment in school, and indicated a 
preference for more important posi 
tions in life. 

Many of the children of low intelli- 
gence expressed a preference of posi- 
tion which they apparently will never 
be qualified to enter. Younger child- 
to be more interested in 
than the older. The 


suggests that probably the school pro- 


ren seem 


school author 


vram is more interesting and suitable 


on the lower age levels than on the 
higher. 
Dreams of children seem to cover 


practically all the events that oceur 
behavior the 
day. The author points out that there 


in the child’s during 
seem to be no tendencies supporting 
any particular dream theory, that un- 
pleasant dreams correspond more to 
unpleasant experiences than to fears, 
and that brighter children have some. 
what fewer dreams than do the duller. 
Although daydreams seem to show a 
resemblance to the, wishes, they deal 
more with activities while wishes tend 
more toward positions. 

About a third of the children seem- 
ed to possess fairly well-defined and 


permanent imaginary 


particularly those with higher [.Q.’s 
Children 


and from smaller families. 


seem to have very little understand- 
ing of poverty and social maladjust- 
Of particular interest in’ this 
study is the finding that children’s 


ment. 


fears are quite irrational in character, 
the author pointing out that many of 


them are carrying unnecessary 


burdens, inasmuch as there is seldom 


any relationship between the 
felt 
ing the child. The general trend in 


the children’s wishes was 


desire for securing and obtaining 
material benefits of the moment 


rather than towards improvement of 


self and position in light of the fu- 


ture. Roy I’. Street. 


ACKANE, Kerrit—A Comparison of the 
Iutelligence of Deaf 
Children—Ai p—1933 

Publications, 


Hlearing 
of 


Co- 


and 

Bureau 
Teachers College, 
lumbia University-—-$1.50. 


The authors sought to determine 


whether the findings of the Drever 
Collins study in Seotland (in which 
the deaf were at no age-level more 


than one year inferior to the hearing, 
and in whieh there was a question 
Whether or not they were at all re- 
tarded intellectually) would be sub 
stantiated by a similar study in the 
United States. The 
were: the Drever-Collins 
ance ‘Tests, the Pintner-Paterson Seale 
of Performance the 
Arthur Point Seale, the Pintner Non 
They 


administered to 130 pairs of hearing 


tests used 


Perform 
Tests, Grace 
Language Mental Test, were 


and deaf children who were matehed 


on the basis of sex, chronological 
age, nationality of parents, racial 
origin, socio-economic status. 


Some of the outstanding results were : 
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companions, 


fears 


and the actual danger threaten- 


towards a 
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PORTENJER, LILLIAN G. 


the study supported the original eon 
clusion of Drever:; the hearing chil- 
dren were superior to the deaf on all 
three performance tests; and in the 
deaf group there was apparently no 
positive relation between — residual 
hearing and intelligence. Wilda 


Rosebrook. 


Pupils of Low 
Me ntality in High Nechool 

1933 Bureau of Publieations, 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi 


ty 


‘In Part One of this study data 
were secured from representative 
high schools throughout the country 
in an attempt to study the constancy 
of the range and of the mean level 
of intelligence of high school pupils 
The trends 


during the past decade. 
indicated were: (1) ‘*The mean in 
telligence quotient of high schoo! 
pupils seems to have decreased a few 


points the past deeade. . (2) 
small inerease is evident the 
percentage of pupils of low mentali- 
ty who enter high school and remain 
to be graduated.”’ 

“Part Two is concerned with noting 
differences other than mentality be- 
tween two groups of high schoo! 
pupils who differed widely in intelli- 
gence.” The findings indieate: (1) 
“many of the more unfortunate 
mental deviates are being given bare- 
Iv passing marks certain high 
school courses, offered and oftentimes 
required but beyond their level of 
mentality, to encourage continuance 
in high (2) ‘‘modifvinyg the 
curricula in an attempt to meet the 
needs of the large influx of pupils into 
our high schools has been accompanied 
by a decided change in standards.”’ 
The author concludes speculating as 
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to when ‘‘American edueators will 
provide courses better adapted 
to the needs and abilities of pupils 
of low mentality... Rose- 


hrook. 


Savvain, Water H.—A Study of the 


Opinions of Certain Professional and 
Non-Vrofessional Groups Regarding 
Homogenous or Ability Grouping — 
of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty--$1.75—(A dissertation for dor- 


torate). 


This study was undertaken in order 
to ascertain the collective judgments 
of people concerned with grouping in 
cities where grouping was extensively 
used, The questionnaire method was 
employed. Superintendents in 107 
cities were communicated with and 16 
consented to participate. Teachers, 
parents, principals and other sehool 
officials responded with a return of 
approximately 80 per cent of the 
questionnaires. Results seemed to in- 
dicate that parents favor the use of 
grouping, especially the parents of 
the brighter children. Parents of 
children in the slower groups either 
do not know or will not admit know- 
ledge concerning the placement of the 
children as frequently as in the case 
of the brighter, but when they do, 
they are more opposed. 

Teachers seem to prefer ability 
vrouping somewhat more than parent s 
do, less than five per cent of them 
being in favor of abandoning the 
groups. Of teachers with experience 
under both ability grouping and het- 
erogenous grouping, 90 per cent pre- 
fer the ability grouping plan, cand 
principals and other school officials 
indicate many more advantages than 
disadvantages in connection with its 


use. Questionnaires used are to he 
found in appendices.—Roy F. Street. 


STEVENSON, GEORGE $.—Child Guidance 
Clinics—185p—1934 — The Common- 
wealth Fund—$1.50. 


This book offers much of interest 
to educators and professional people 
who have not had direct contacts with 
the work of the Child) Guidance 
Clinies. The authors have succeeded 
in giving a clear and concise picture 
of the history, development and pres- 
The diffi- 
eulties involved in coordinating the 


ent status of these clinics. 


social agencies in child welfare are 
pointed out and the need for improve- 
ment indicated. The place of the psy- 
chiatrist, the psychologist, the social 
worker, and the edueator in a well- 
balanced program for guidance is de- 
scribed in detail. The services that 
are available to the community for 


adult education are also clearly im- 
dicated.—Roy F. Street. 


Tuom, D, A.—Guiding the Adolescent 


13p—1933 United States Govern- 


ment Printing Office—10e (paper). 


“The present pamphlet has been 
written in the hope of helping par- 
ents to understand the adolescent and 
how they ean guide him from child. 
hood to healthy, happy adulthood."’ 
This purpose is realized through the 
discussion of such topies as: physical 
growth and development, attitudes to- 
ward sex, adolescence and mental 
vrowth, learning to use leisure, social 
conduet, evading reality, the adoles- 
cent and his companions, the needs of 
the parents, and other related sub- 
jects. The pamphlet will be very use- 
ful as reference material for parents, 
teachers and adult leaders of youth 


organizations.— Wilda Rosebrook. 


ANNOTATED BIBLIOGRAPHY 


Cloth Bound Books 


Bowers, Erne. M. Recreation For 
Girls and Women—Al6p—1934 A. 
S. Barnes and Company—$3.00, 

A handbook of activities for girls 
of various age levels from babyhood 
to adults. Particularly for teachers 
and leaders working in this field. 
Broapuurst, JEAN and Lerrico, Marton 
Ovive—ealth Horizons—d16p—1931 

- Silver, Burdett and Company 
$3.00, 

A source book of materials compiled 
from 500 books, reports, and articles. 
The purpose is to introduce — to 
teachers authoritative channels from 
which to select facts of interest in 
health education. Attractively bound 
as a memorial to Miss Emma Dolfin- 


ger. 


Cor, Georce A. 


COLLMAN, Rosin DICKINSON 


Educating For Cit 
203p—19382--Charles Serib 
$2.00, 

eritical analysis of 
in edueating for 


cenship 
ner’s Sons 

the role of 

American schools 

citizenship. 

The Psy- 
chogalvanic Reactions of Exceptional 
and Normal Children—85p—1931 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University —$1.50. 

(A dissertation for doctorate.) 
The psychogalvanic reactions of ap- 

, proximately 450 exceptional and nor- 
mal school children were obtained 
under standard experimental eondi- 

tions. The statistical significanee of 

the differences existing between the 
following groups of children with re- 
spect to the psychogalvanie phenom- 
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enon was determined — intellectually 
gifted, deficient, and normal children ; 
emotionally stable and unstable child- 
ren; white and Negro children—and 
the experimental results are dis- 
cussed. 


Driscot,, Gertrupe Porrer—The De- 
velopmental Status of the Pre-School 
Child As a Prognosis of Future De- 

p—-1933 

Publications, Teachers 


velopment Bureau of 


College, Co- 
lumbia University. 

(A dissertation for doctorate.) A 
study of the usefulness of two pre- 
school tests as a means of prophesy 
ing future mental ability, and detail 
ed case studies of fifty children to 
find a more inclusive method for ac 
complishing the same thing. The eon- 
clusion favors a composite develop. 
mental pieture of the child as being 
the more adequate. 


Durost, Water Newson — Children’s 

Collective Activity Related to Social 
1932 Bureau of 
Publications, Teachers College, Co 
$1.50, 


Factors 


lumbia University 

(A dissertation for doctorate.) This 
study draws a sharp line between col 
lections and possessions. Results from 
an intensive study of one hundred 
cases on the basis of a restricted defi 
nition of a collection are compared 
With those from an extensive study of 
nine hundred cases which use a gen 
eral definition. They are also ana- 
lyzed in relation to those obtained by 
other investigators. Collecting acti- 
vity, too, has been related by the 
author to such factors as intelligence, 
socio-economic status, and emotional 
adjustment. 


GARLAND, JosePH — Thc Road to Ado- 
lescence—281p—i934—Harvard Uni- 
versity press—$2.50. 


Councit REVIEW 


Non-technical treatment of growth, 
heredity, environment, anatomy, nu- 
trition, home, 
school, camp, and special problems in 
education. Deals particularly with 
ages five to fifteen. 


sickness, vaccines, 


A.—Educational Psy- 
p — 1933 The Bruce 
Publishing Company. 


chology 


Intended for use in’ Catholie ecol- 


leves and universities. 


LAZERTE, M. KE. The Development of 
Problem-Saving Ability in’ Arithme- 
fic—136p-—1933 Clarke, Irwin & 
Company, Ltd.—$1.25. 

A summary of investigations in 
children’s methods of solving prob- 
lems in arithmetic, and an attempt to 
Processes in 


discover the mental 


volved. 


Lerrico, MARION OLIVE see Broad- 


hurst, Jean and Lerrigo, Marion 


Olive. 


LocnHeap, Jewrnn-—The Education of 
Young Children England—218 
1932 Bureau. of 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
tv—$2.25, 


Publications, 


This 


hook deseribes the edueation of Ene- 


(Dissertation for doctorate.) 


lish children between the ages of two 
and seven years. It includes the his- 
torical background of the present 
methods of teaching young children; 
an account of the organization, eur- 
ricula, methods of teaching, and edu 
cational theory of the infants’ schools, 
nursery schools, and kindergartens of 
England; a comparison of the eduea- 
tional practices of these schools with 
some progressive trends in education 
in the United States; and a discussion 
of the Enghsh teacher 
training. 


system of 
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MorGan, Joun J. B. 


PORTER SARGENT 
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Moore, MarGarer Wuitresipe—A Study 
of Young High School Graduates 
78p—1933— Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia Universi- 
ty—$1.50. 

A study of 208 pupils who gradu- 
ated from high sehool at the age of 
fourteen or fifteen with special refer- 
This 


young group was found to surpass the 


ence to their success in college. 


statewide group in achievement in col- 
lege as measured by comprehensive 
The study suggests 


educational 


objective tests. 
the need for 
guidance planned in accordance with 


long-term 


the requirements, interests, and abili- 
ties of individual students. 


Child Psychology 

482p—1931 Farrar & Rinehart, 
Ine.-Attempts to present in systema- 
tic form the latest findings in child psy- 
chology. The book has adhered rather 
closely to the field omitting physical 
growth, nutrition, and other kindred 
subjects except where closely related 
to psychological growth. Intended as 
a text in normal schools and colleges 
teacher study 


and for parent or 


TOUps. 


PoRTER SARGENT—A Handbook of Sum- 
mer Camps—735p— 1934—-$6.00. 
Includes history of summer 
camps, how to seleet one, camp activi- 
ties, a bibliography, a list of organiza- 
tion camps. critical 
pertinent 


private camps, and other 


information. 


— Private Schools 
1933-34—1050p—1934—46.00, 

A guide book published primarily 
for parents. It opens with a treatise 
on education; reviews the ‘‘ Books of 
the Year;’’ presents, statistically and 
critically, the private schools of the 


SHOTWELL, ANNA MARKT 


THe NAtionaAL CONGRESS OF 


Waring, Eruen B., 


Wess, L. W.. and SHorweun, 


presentation of 


West, PauL 


U. S.. and contains other pertinent 


information. 
see Webb, Lh 
W., and Shotwell. Anna Markt. 


PARENTS 
AND Teacuers—Parent Education 
Fourth Yearbook—268p—1934. 
Presents the problems of the mod 
ern child, many of which were un- 
known to the older generation when 
they were children, Includes educa 
tion problems for various ages of 


childhood, reviews of recent 


hooks for parents and children. 


and Winker, Mar 
GUERITE The Behavior of Young 
Children, Book I1l—A98p 1932 
Charles Seribner’s Sons—$1.25. 

This, the third book of the series, 
deals with the Behavior of Children 
with Materials and with Other Child- 
ren, Its purpose is to present a 
method by which parents can guide 
themselves and their children into the 


highest type of comradeship inelud- 


ing due respect by parents of child- 
ren’s right and a wholesome respect 
on the part of children for knowledge, 
wisdom and the responsibilities of 
adulthood. 

ANNA 
Markt—Standard Tests in the Ele- 
mentary School—(nursery school to 
sixth grade)—523p—1932—Farrar 
Rinehart, Ine. 

Intended to acquaint teachers and 
prospective teachers with the tests and 
measurements related to their specitic 
Written for the 
beginner in the testing field) rather 
than the technical expert. 


teaching problems. 


A Study of Ability 
Grouping In The Elementary School 
—68p— 1933 — Bureau of. Publica- 


OcToper, 1954 


| 
: | 
| 
| 
| = 


tions, Teachers College, Columbia 
University —$1.50, 


(A dissertation for doctorate.) A 


study of the extent to which ability: 


grouping reduces the variability in 
educational achievement of classes as 
measured by scores on achievement 


tests, 


WILKER, MARGUERITE see Waring, 
Kthel B.. and Wilker, Marguerite. 


Paper Covered Booklets 
BUREAU OF CO-OPERATIVE RESEARCH, IN- 
University — Twentieth 
Educational 


DIANA Ane 


nual Conference an 


booklet containing eight ad- 
dresses, four of which are: 

An Experiment in Measuring 


Changes in Pupil Attitudes Affeeted 
by Teaching, Homer L. Humke, Head 
of Department of Edueation and Psy- 
chology, Evansville College. 

A Study of 


College Classes, 


Learning In 
Welborn, 
Indiana 


Logical 
Ernest La. 
Professor of Education, 
Teachers College, Terre Haute. 

Comparison Of Two Methods Of 
Measuring The High Sehool, Otis 
Trimble, Assistant Professor of Psyv- 
chology, Purdue University. 

Special Disability In Reading And 
Arithmetie, R. C. Scarf, Assistant Pro- 
Edueation, Ball) State 


Teachers College. 


fessor of 


CHAPLIN-ILALL, Mrs. C.—The Train- 
ing of Blind Masscurs In England (a 
reprint )——6p— American Foundation 
for the Blind. 


Descriptive and illustrated. 


FENTON, NORMAN—Organizing A Men- 
lal Hygiene Program Through The 
Child Guidance Conference — 8p — 


CounciL Review 


1934—California State Printing Of- 
fice. 

The organization and 
child guidance conferences for child- 
ren who present problems of mental 
or social maladjustment. 


Haccerty, M, E.—Children of the De- 
pression—25p—1933— University of 


operation of 


Minnesota Press. 

The effects of the depression on the 
schools, and consequently on the edu- 
cational opportunities of the children, 


llirscn, Berry—Two Hundred Blind 
Stenographers from **Gcheimrat Ni- 
ler,’’ the School For the War-Blind 
6p—American Foundation for the 
Blind. A translation by Helga Lande 
and Evelyn C. MeKay from the Ger- 
man, Miss Hirsch, the author, is di- 
rector of the Silex School for the 
War Blind in Berlin, Descriptive and 
illustrated. 


Gorvon — Professional Writ- 
ing Asp-—1933— Ameriean Founda- 
tion for the Blind, Ine,—50ce, 

With but two or three exceptions, 
the professional writers on whose ex- 
periences this report has been based, 
declare that blind aspirants to journ- 
alism or other fields of professional 
writing are justified in their hopes, 
provided they qualify themselves ade- 
quately. Except in those tasks in 
newspaper work where legs and eyes 
are of paramount importance, — the 
blind writer may find opportunities 
for employment, Of course, his pro- 
duct must be such as to be in demand. 

LEARNED, WILLIAM S.-—‘‘Credits”’ 
sus Education—1ld5p—1933—The Car- 

Advance- 


Ver 


negie Foundation for the 
ment of Teaching. 


A critical evaluation of present 
practices, particularly in the high 
schools and universities. 
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LEARNED, WILLIAM Admission to 
American Coun 
cil on Edueation. 

A criticism of present practices in 
examination and certification of see- 
ondary school pupils for college. A 
progressive inventory plan is sug- 
gested that would show the gradual 
development of the pupil's present 
worth.”” A reprint from the Epuca 
TIONAL Recorp, January, 1933. 


LEARNED, WILLIAM Testing For 
Values in Education-—22p 1934 
The Carnegie Foundation for the Ad- 

vancement of Teaching. 

(An address delivered at the twen- 
tieth annual meeting of the Assoecia- 
tion of American Colleges, St. Louis, 
Mo., January 18, 1934.) 

A eriticism of the American system 
of education, its effect on the student 
and his attitude toward kaowledye 
with sugvestions for a change of em- 


phasis, 


MANWeELL, EvizipetH Moore—The So- 

cial Develapment of the Child -10Ap 

1932 — American Association of 
University Women, 

A syllabus designed for child) psy- 
chologists, nursery school teachers, 
research workers, parents, and study 
groups. Covers 15 topies dealing with 


Various phases of the subjeet. 


MANWELL, Enizaperu Moore The 
Mental Health of Parents and Child- 
ren—93p—1932 — American Associa- 
tion of University Women—50e, 

A syllabus for parent study groups, 
covering the significance of mental 
health, and its place in home making 
and human relationships. 


MANMELL, ELizABETH Moore and PRAE- 
GER, ROSAMOND — A Course For the 
Preparation of Lay Leaders of Parent 
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Study Groups—S81\p—1933 — Ameri- 
can Association of University Women 
H0e, 

This is the twelfth booklet of a 
series on Guidance Materials for Study 
Groups. A useful syllabus concerned 
with three parent education  prob- 
lems: (1) the parents’ groups; (2) 
the potential leadership class; and (3) 
the lay leadership training class. Con- 
tains questions, readings,  bibliogra- 
phy, lists of periodicals, and centers 
of research and source materials. 


NATIONAL CONGRESS OF PARENTS AND 
Teacuers—Our Public Schools—208p 
1934—The story of America’s edu- 
‘ational pioneering from colonial days 
to the present. Nineteen chapters, 
each prepared by a specialist his 
particular field. Written especially 
for laymen and can be used as basis 
for study groups. 


NATIONAL Epvucation AssociaTION 
Education for Character, Part I: The 
Social and Psychological Rackqround 

79p 1934. 

Presents evidence concerning a 
variety of personal and social factors 
which are involved in character de- 
velopment, and reviews some of the 
psychological processes and principles 
which are suggested as a basis for 
any program of character education. 
Part If published in May, 1934, 


PRAEGER, see Manwell, 
Elizabeth Moore and Praeger, Ros- 
amond, 


Reaman, G. EumMore—Child Guidance 
For Parents and Teachers 
1933—Longemans, Green & Co. 

A compilation of 20 radio addresses 
initiated to give parents definite help 
in child guidance. <A variety of sub- 
jects are discussed relative to the edu- 


OctToBEer, 1934 


cational problems of children of vari- 


ous ages and types. 


Rice, TuHurMAN B.—The Story of Life 


SMITH, 


WaLuin, J. E. 


Wueat, Harry — 


—206p—1933-— American Medical As- 
sociation, 

Five pamphlets in neat paste board 
The Story of Life, for boys and 
girls of ten years; Zn Training, for boys 


cuse, 


of high school age; low Life Goes On 
and On, a story for girls of high 
school age; The Age of Romance, for 
young men and women; The Venercal 
Diseases, their history, transmission, 
complications, and underlying causes, 


Krep 
Work in a Machine Age 


Opportunitics For 
-American Edueation Press, Ine. 

In lots of 20 or more, 10¢ each; less 

than 20, Lde. 
Suitable for either junior or senior 
high 


“rOUps. 


school vocational guidance 
A survey of opportunities 
written in’ the 


together 


for men and women 
light 


with a consideration of the personal 


of today’s changes, 


factors involved. 


REN’S Deaths 

HOp—1933. A brief survey of a study 
made in 15 various 


states giving 


causes of maternal deaths and = coin. 


ments by an advisory committee. 
Provi- 
For Mentally Handicapped 
School Children in the United States 

Delaware Department of Public In- 


sion 


struction. 


Present status of state subsidies 
for handicapped children and princi- 
ples recommended for governing the 


same. 


The Psychol- 
ogy of the Elementary School—440p 


CounciL REVIEW 


WUISCONSIN 


Yerson, Luoyp N, 


BELL, 


CHAPIN, 


Silver, Birdett: and Com- 
pany—$2.00, 

Considers the subjects of the ecur- 
riculum as a major part of the devel- 
oping interests of the child and as a 
means to open up a new world of 
ideas. Gives suggestions for organiza- 
tion of courses of study in’ subjects 
treated as well as treatment of topics. 
Intended as a basal text for teacher 


training institutions. 


State DEPARTMENT OF 


(CRIPPLED 
CUMLDREN DIGISION ) 
cation of Crippled Children 


1933. 


Care and Edu- 
T6p- . 


A comprehensive description of the 
Wisconsin program for erippled child- 


ren. [bustrated, 


Tutelligence in the 
1934, 


Sets forth what we may expect re- 


New Era (A reprint) —4p 


garding the conservation and utiliza- 
tion of personal effeetivenes; in the 
new era, 


Tests 


M.—-The 
ventory, Scoring Key, and Manual 
4p — 1934 Stanford University 
Press. 
To be 


school or college age. 


Adjustment 


persons of high 
A self admin- 


four 


used with 


istering inventory to provide 


separate measures of personal and 
social adjustment, namely, ‘‘home,”’ 
‘*social,’’ and ‘*emotional’’ 


adjustment tests, 

Sruart—The Measurement 
of Social Status—16p—1933 Uni- 
versity of Minnesota Press—25ce. 

An attempt to objectively measure 


socio-economic status by using the 
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Social Status Seale of 1933 with whieh 
cultural possessions, effective income, 
material possessions, and participa- 
tion in group activities of the com- 


munity are evaluated. 
FENLASON——see Leahy-Fenlason, 


Diagnos- 
Arith- 


Co., 


LAZERTE, M. E. Lazerte 

lic Problem-Solving Test in 
metic - Clarke, Irwin & 
Ltd.—-Specimen set and manual 35e. 
Vil 


For grades IIL to inclusive, 


There are two tests for each grade 


printed on one folder, the first to 


measure ability to derive answers to 
problems, and the second to diagnose 


problem solving difficulties. 


LBA Y-FENLASON Leahy-Fenlason 
Rating Scale for Social Case Workers 

3p—1933 
ta—$2.00 per hundred, 


University of Minneso- 
10¢ sample 
copy. 

Seale by which to objectively meas 
ure eleven selected personality traits. 
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